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Haddttions to the Epigraphical Evidence for Uespa- 
sian and Citus. 


Tue sixteenth volume of “Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology” is a work of Mr. Homer Curtis Newton upon the 
“Epigraphical Evidence for the Reigns of Vespasian and 
Titus.’’ Any student of ancient inscriptions will be able to 
appreciate the erudition and care which have been united to 
produce this most valuable historical treatise ; and it is to be 
hoped it is only the forerunner of similar collections for other 
imperial reigns. 

In the preface the author says “undoubtedly there are some 
omissions ;” but, if so, they are very few. The accident of my 
having for some years searched for texts of Vespasian and 
Titus with the object of collecting any of these relating to the 
Jewish War, renders it possible that I may possess copies of a 
few texts that have escaped Mr. Homer Curtis Newton's 
notice, and there are others published later than when his 
corpus was completed. The following inscriptions are the 
result of my notes and are offered with the hope that Mr. 
Newton may wish to incorporate them in his second edition. 

It is to be regretted that he does not include numismatic 
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texts. These are very numerous for the reigns he has selected 
and are almost all of historical value. By the addition of 
these, inserted chronologically, a complete epitome (otherwise 
than from literature) of the period could be provided. 

It is probable also that futnre collections of the kind will be 
compelled to include, because of their number and importance, 
a reference to the receipts and legal documents upon Egyp- 
tian papyri and ostraca. For instance, in Vol. II of the 
“Oxyrhynchus Papyri” there are 21 records dated in the reigns 


of Titus and Vespasian. As a specimen of their interest for 


such a purpose as Mr. Newton's of these relics, No. 289 may 
be mentioned. It is a list of taxation accounts from A. D. 65 
to 83, so embracing the years 68 to 70. Vitellius, however, is 
ignored, and A. D. 69-70 is calied 1I of Vespasian. 

JoserpH OFForp. 


Member of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscription found at Chester, in 1900, of A.D. 79: 
iMPerator VESPasiano VIIII Tito IMPeratore COnSu- 
libus CNaeo IVLIO AGRICOLA LEGato AVGusti PRo- 
PRaetore. 

Text discovered at Sorrento, of a.0. 80; see Molise deglt Scavr, 
1901, p. 363. It alludes to the earthquake at the time of the destruc- 
tion of Pompei in a.D. 79: 

IMP » TITVS » CAESAR divi VESPASIANI » F » 
VESPASIANVS AVG PONT MAX TR POT ix imp xn Cos 
iix CENSOR P.P. HOROLOCium cum suis ORNAMENTS 
TERRAE MOTIBVS conlapsum restituit 


See Cor. dns. Lat. X, 1461, for similar text 
Upon a Vase found at Arezzo; see Revue Archéologigue,” 1901, 
P. 467. 
IMP VESPASIANI (Fig. of an Eagle) SVB.CVRA CAL 
ISTI. AVGusti Liberti PROCuaratoris Fecit AAMEVS ANT. 
Inscription found in Bithymia; see Bulletin Correspondence 


Hellenique, 1901, p. 39, almost duplicate of Cor. Jus, Lat. III, 6993, 
h- IMP is omited to Titus, and his triguniciar? power is added : 
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IMP(erator) CAESAR VESPASIANVS AVG(ustus 
P(ontifex) M(aximus) TRIB(unicia) P(otestate) [VIII) 
(im)P(erator) XIIX ([p(ater) p(atriae)} CO(n)S(ul) IIX. 
DESIG(natus) IX Titus) IMP(erator) CAESAR AVG(usti) 
(f(ilius) TRIB(unicia) P(otestate) V[I1] CO(n)S(ul) V[T desig- 
(natus) VII} 

From a monument at Tell el-Ashari, in the Hauran, Syria; see 
‘Ganneau, Quarterly Statement, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1902, 
Pp. 2. 

(ump tie dutoxpatep jes Tirov Pavur[ ov Ove }(o)n(a)[ evavoi- 

a6Baor00 ow |rppros ‘Ato oda)r[ys Se}. 

“For the health of the Emperor Titus Flavius Vespasianus 
Augustus Apollophanes, son of Diogenes, the father of the city, has 
set up this altar at his own expense, out of piety to Jupiter most 
high.” 

oe of soldiers trom Amwas, Nicopolis, in, Judea, alnost | 
certainly of Ab. 68 to 70, during Jewish War “Revue Biblique,” 
1897, p. 138: 
C. Vibtus Firmus miles legionis quintae Macedonicae 
centuriae Pollionis Beneficiarius . militavit annis duodeviginti . 


vixit annis quadriginta . hic situs est . Saccia Primigenia coniugi 
suo faciendum curavit. 


Also Revue Bibligue, 1898, p. 270: 
Lucius Sabinius Amasio miles legionis V Macedonicae . 
centuria stimini annorum XXV militavit. 
Texts from Gerasa, probably of soldiers engaged at its capture 
by L. Annius, General of Vespasian, a.p. 68. Revue Bibdligque, 
. 799°, PP. 432 and 434: 
Jul... Val... Tenes Optio Ala I Thracum Augusta. 
The same site: 
(Yrép r€s....) ZeBacr(dv) cwryptas Pavdras Maxep(.....7)ov 
Amo\Xwva 11) mazpidr aveOn xev. 
Text of Flavius Macer. 
Another : 
7 ®r Praxx(vv) PrAdxxou vidv Ku(pcva) Kepardoxow. 
Of Titus Flavius Cersilochus. 
On a temple at Kom-Ushim. See Fayoum Towns, p. 33: 
'Yxtp Avroxpdropos Kaloupys Oveoragcavey LeBactod Kai 100 


mavros avtou oikov mvepepare Kas rereaoOyw kas 7078 ouvvdors Dears 
peylators 70 Serv yripiov ey 
yyoupevou a ya)On TUXR emecpe te 
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Papyrus receipts given in Fayoum Towns present, among others, 
the following :— 

“ath year of the Emperor Caesar Vespasianus Augustus, the 
7th of the month Sebastus, at Euhemeria.” 

“ soth year Imp Caes Vespasianus Aug. Germanicus” (a.D. 78), 
and on the reverse a receipt for the “3rd year Imp Titus 
Vespasianus” (A.D. 80, 81). 

The inscription of Cogidubnus, local king and Imperial Legate 
in Britain, is probably of Vespasian’s time. See Scarth, Roman 
Britain, p. 242 

In the Athenaum of August 9, 1902, Dr. Lauciani gives a new 
text from the gardens of Sallust inscribed upon a lead pipe: “ This 
pipe has been laid by order of our Emperor Vespasian, under the 
care of his freedman Callixtus.” 


Hmnual Meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Tue annual meeting of subscribers to the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund took place in London on Friday, November 7, in 


Burlington House, and had especial interest for the numerous 


American subscribers to the Fund, inasmuch as Sir John 
Evans, President of the Society, was able to announce the 
formation of a general committee in Boston. This year in 
America is also marked by some prospect of extending the 
interest in the Fund to Colorado. 

The report of the Treasurer, Mr. Grueber, of the British 
Museum, was encouraging, and the proceedings were rendered 
especially interesting by the two addresses of the President 
and of Prof. Flinders Petrie. Sir John Evans began his ad- 
dress with a warm tribute to the late Mrs. F. Llewellyn 
Griffiths, well known in America as the close friend of Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, and as a remarkable worker in the field 
of Egyptology, most especially, perhaps, as the author of the 
“Atlas of Ancient Egypt.” Dr. J. H. Gladstone and Mr. 


Abraham Haworth were also spoken of as among the generous 
supporters of the Fund removed by death. This chronicle of 


losses was closed by a tribute to the services of Gen. Charles 
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G. Loring of Boston, and of the Rev. E. A. A. Hoffman of the 
Episcopalian Theological Seminary in New York. 

In reviewing the year’s work, Sir John first dealt with Pro- 
fessor Petrie’s discoveries among the Royal Tombs and the 
Temenos of Osiris, at or near Abydos. The results,-published 
for the most part, yielded one more name to the list of kings 
before the First Dynasty ; and many worked flints of various 
shapes had gone to illustrate this prehistoric period in the 
museums of England and America. A special extra publica- 
tion detailing work carried out by Messrs. McIver aud Mace 
at El Amrah and Abydos was also announced, and the great 
activity at present displayed throughout the civilized world in 
matters Egyptological was pointedly dwelt upon. Next, Sir 


John spoke of the Archeological Survey, and of Mr. Davies’ 
fac-simile work, which has this year supplied important omis- 
sions in and given connection to the scene of the tomb of 
Merry Ra, the largest and finest in the northern cliff near 
Tellel-Amarna. Mr. Davies also visited Thebes, and secured 
a complete record of the important tomb of a Theban mag- 


nate, Aba. This tomb, and the small ones of the southern 


group, are the subject of the first volume of Deir el-Gabrawi, 
in the publication of the Survey. The second volume will 
give the remaining tombs, identifications by an expert (Mr. 
Boulenger) of the fishes there sculptured, and a chapter by 
Mr. Crum on the Copticgrafitt. This will clear the docket of 
the Survey. It’s next, year’s memoir is “already far ad- 


vanced,” and of exceptional interest because of its display of 
“the art of the heretic period in all itsstrangeness.” Astrong 
appeal for more adequate support for this department of the 
work was then in order. 

Sir John next turned to the labors and publications of the 
Greco-Roman Branch, adverting to the large volume of 
Tebtunis Papyri just placed in the hands of subscribers as 
representing their subscriptions for the years 1900-’or and 
1gor-’o2, ‘We are indebted,” he said, “to the University of 
California, which provided the funds for the excavation, for 
the necessary number of volumes (at an agreed price) to 
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supply our subscribers.” These papyri were obtained from 
the wrappings of mummified crocodiles disinterred at Umm 
el-Baragat in the Fayofim, and Drs. Grenfell and Hunt en- 
joyed the help of Mr. J. G. Smyly in their decipherment. The 
documents ranged from 120 to 90 B. C.—a few coming down 
to B. C. 56. There were three fragments of anthologies or 
epigrams, and an extract from the second book of the Iliad 
(eighty lines) ; but the bulk of the volume consisted of politi- 
cal and economical documents of the later Ptolemaic period, or- 
dinances of Euergetes II. and Soter IL, official letters and local 
petitions. Of these last, one concerned a burglary by which a 
robe and tunic belonging to the petitioner’s mother were 
feloniously appropriated. They were valued at one talent, 


4,000 drachmas, and at 4,ooo drachmas. “Strange as it may 
seem, there were dining-clubs in those days, of the accounts 
of which portions are forthcoming. The members at each 


dinner were usually about twenty in number, and each paid 


roo drachme, exclusive of wine, bread, and garlands. The 
names of the guests, usually about four, are given on a sepa- 
rate list.” Finally, after a reference to Appendix II., with its 
conclusion that, for the second century B. C., the accepted 
view that the ratio of a silver to a copper drachma was 120 to 
1 must yield to a ratio varying from 500 to 1 to 375 to 1, and, 
after intimating that this newly established ratio would make 
the petitioner’s valuation of his mother’s stolen attire a less 
exorbitant one, Sir John offered his congratulations to the 
learned decipherers of these papyri. It may not be amiss to 
advert here to the circumstance that the generous American 
subscriptions to the Fund have not been at all proportionately 
given to the Greco-Roman branch, The value of these 


papyri to classical learning is so great that it seems not un- 
reasonable to expect those interested in the classics to come 
forward generously in the future. 

The third volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri was announced 
for publication in July next; it will contain portions of two 
odes by Pindar, a large fragment of Menander’s “ Kolax,” two 
mimes, one partly in verse, a fragment of the “Cesti” of 
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Julius Africanus concerning a MS. of Homer’s Odyssey found 
by him in Palestine, a fragment of Plato’s “Gorgias” and of 
the “ Iliad,” and also a fragment of Baruch’s “ Apocalypse” in 
the Greek original, now first brought to light as the source 
from which the current Syriac version is derived. 

On the subject of the building up of the history of the early 
dynasties, “few perhaps realize,” said Prof. Petrie in his 
address, “that what is quoted now as a matter of course in the 
order of the kings was entirely brought to light only two 
years ago in ‘Royal Tombs.’” Scarcely a single conclusion 


had been modified in the two succeeding years which had 
built up somuch more. The main work of last winter was 
“the reading page by page the successive levels of the early 
town of Abydos.” An exact continuity between the end of 
the prehistoric age and the beginning of the 7,000 years of 
written record had been determined entirely as the result of 


archeology. Our knowledge had gone through four stages: 


gold-hunting, art-hunting, inscription hunting, and archeol- 


ogy-hunting. Each stage had been despised as foolishness by 
those which preceded it, each in its turn had shown a wider 
interest, a greater importance in the remains of past civ- 
ilization. 

For the coming year’s work there was the great site of the 
oldest Abydos temple, cleared as yet only down to the 


Eighteenth Dynasty level. The two or three yards of accu- 
mulations now left must contain older remains of the temples 
rebuilt by earlier kings. A series of temples had left their 
marks, and, he said, the goal sought after was the Temple of 
the First Dynasty kings on a site which is under the water 
level until late in the spring. It would be necessary to do the 
costly work of removing all the upper layers in order to dry 
the soil below, and finally to work, perhaps, under water. 

Two immense Twelfth Dynasty tombs found last year 
would have to he cleared out. Here the lavish care of the 
work was attested by red granite sarcophagi of vast size, and 
hundreds of square yards of polished quarzite, which Mr, 
Petrie had actually seen in one of them, We might hope for 
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fine objects from these passages and chambers. Also, the 
excavations of the large fort of the Old Kingdom and of the 
great cemetery of Abydos was by no means yet completed. 
So large, indeed, was the amount of work that the committee 
had agreed to join more workers together, and, he said, “we 
go out this year a much larger party of united workers than 
we have ever had before.” Mr. Hugh Stannus, a skilled archi- 
tect, Mr. Currelly, Mr. Rawnsley, and Mr. Ayrton were each 
to take some part in charge. Miss Hansard had volunteered 
to give help in artistic drawing, and Miss Eckenstein would 
attend to camp work on the collections. His own business 
would be “organizing, arranging, and interpreting the work, 
drawing and preparing for publication.” ‘“ Thus,” he added, 
“we shall be a party of nine, and hope to get through in one 
season what on the old rate would have taken three years.” 
Such a staff would render the Fund less dependent than be- 
fore on the health of any one person whatever. Indeed, it 
was the duty of the Society to rescue what they couldin Egypt 
before it was “entirely wrecked by the dealer, the ignorant 
amateur and speculator, and the commercial destroyer,” none 
of whom left a shred of information. None but the present 
generation could perform this duty, said Professor Petrie, be- 
cause, “at the present rate of wreckage, there would be but 
little left behind for future lives to explore ;” and he closed 
with the pregnant and pointed sentence: “ Now is the time !” 


Does the Papyrus of Kha-m-uas in the British 
Musuum Contain Eariy Christian Records? 


Ir may indeed be truly said that Egypt is the land of sur- 
prises. Year after year the explorer and the decipherer seem 
to bring more and more of the unexpected to light. But afew 
years ago the threshold of Egyptian history was bounded by 
the age of Senefru, the builder of the pyramid of Medum, 
at a period of some 3,700 years before the Christian era. 
The researches of De Morgan and Petrie at Abydos and 
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Nagada have proved the age of Menes and the birth of 
dynastic rule to be historic events, Even here the limit was 
not reached, for the undaunted student of human origins has 
passed far beyond, into the dark and labyrinthine regions of 
the prehistoric, and still the spirit of inquiry remains unsatis- 
fied, and would pass on and on. Still new problems arise 
demanding solution. 

It is not with the early history of Egypt, or the dark hinter- 
land, which stretches like a primeval African forest beyond 
that age, that I have to deal in this article. It is with the 
later links in the chain of findings that I would concern 
myself. In recent years the sandy dunes of the Fayoum and 
the Roman cemeteries of Akhmin have yielded up an astonish- 
ing ¢rouvaille of buried literature. Fragments of famous 
classical authors—Homer, Demosthenes, Aristophanes, many 
writers known to us by name but whose works were lost, such 
as Hysperides the poet—have been brought to light. The 
lost Politics of Aristotle and a poem of Sappho are all proof of 
the existence in Egypt of a literature, and a reading public. 
More important still has been the discovery of some few—as 
yet very few—fragments of Christian literature. Chief 
among these are the portions of the Gospel and Apocalypse of 
St. Peter from Akhmin and the Logia of Jesus from the 
Fayoum. These fragments at least prove the existence of a 
Christian literature in Egypt; and when we add to these the 
numerous fragments of Gospels found at Oxyrhynchus, we 
may hope for yet more important discoveries. There have, 
however, been discovered other papyri which, while not of 
Christian origin, belong to a period contemporary with the 
advent of the gospel preaching in Alexandria, and which 
certainly seem to throw a side, if not a direct, light upon the 
earliest traditions of Christianity. According to the best re- 
ceived tradition, the gospel teaching was introduced into 
Egypt by St. Mark about the year A. D. 67. Of this we have 
no authentic evidence; but if it is not possible to fix this 
definitely, there is evidence that the new teaching had been 
promulgated in Egypt towards the end of the first century, 
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and borne considerable fruit by the early part of the second. 
The writings of the Gnostics Bassilides and Valentinus con- 
tain references and quotations from the Gospels which imply 
that the pupils of these teachers must have known the books 
upon which the Christian faith was based. 

The Gnostic papyri, written in demotic, contain, as De 
Groof has shown, charms in which the names of St. Peter and 
other apostles occur.* We may therefore assume that Chris- 
tian teaching would be known to a considerable portion of the 
population of Egypt, at least in Alexandria, between A. D. 67 
and A. D. 150. One other point I would venture to suggest 
has a considerable bearing on this subject. It is hardly to be 
supposed that the earliest Christian community was one de- 
rived from the Greco-Roman population, or from the Hellen- 
ized Egyptians, but rather from the poorer Jewish-Aramzan, 
and possibly a few of the lower Egyptians. The only convert 
we know of from the New Testament is Apollos, an Hellen- 
istic Jew. It was, therefore, to this class the first teaching 
would be known. Now among this class the Egyptian patois 
would be the debased tongue which we find in use in the 
demotic papyri. Moreover, the demotic was the script of the 
trading community, as we know from the numerous contracts, 
wills, letters, etc., which have been found. To place the 
matter clearly, and it will be seen to be of importance, there 
was probably a small Christian community in Egypt to whom 
St. Mark went; indeed, De Groof deduces considerable evi- 
dence to ascribe the foundation of this nucleus to the 
preaching of Philip, and the Egyptian language of this com- 
munity would be that which we find in the demotic papyri. 

Egypt was far excellence the home of magic, indeed the 
Talmud styles it the land to which eleven portions of magic 
were given when only twelve had been created. It was also 
the home of the novel or popular tale, as shown by such tales 
as that of “‘ The Two Brothers” in Daubeney Papyrus, or the 
Magic Tales in the “Westcarr Papyrus,” or the “Story of 
Sinhuit,” etc. The magical tales were the literary pabulum 


*Bulletin de l’Institute Egyptienne. 
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of thecommon people. Such a literature took a firm hold upon 
the popular imagination, and, like the Arabian Nights, was 
handed down orally more than in written form. Like all folk- 
lore tales, these stories grew with centuries; all legend being 
fish for the net of the popular raconteurs of Thebes and 
Memphis, and in later times for those of Alexandria. The 
vitality of magic and wonder tales was great; and when re- 
ligion and priestly tradition had lost their power, and popular 
faith grew dim, these stories survived. The decadence of the 
Egyptian faith after the fall of the Theban priesthood, fol- 
lowed by the overthrow of the Saite rule, obliterated much of 
the canonical literature of Egypt. The “Book of the Dead,” a 
vast emporium of magic, gave place to shorter rituals, such as 
the “ Book of Breathings,” or the still shorter rituals of Greco- 
Roman times; but the magicians held their own. In Ptole- 
maic and Greco-Roman times there was a great revival of the 
love of these tales, of the tales “of the things which men of 
olden time knew,” as the prince in the Westcarr Papyrus calls 
them, and several collections were made. 

Chief among such cycles of stories was one grouped round a 
certain Kha-m-uas “ Manifestation in Thebes,” who was the 
son of the Pharaoh named Usamara, whom we may identify 
with the User-mat-Ra of the monuments, or Rameses II., the 
Pharaoh of Moses. The prince is known to us from several 
monuments as the “ High Priest of Memphis,” and there is a 
statue of him in the British Museum. In ancient times he had 


a great reputation for knowledge of esoteric learning and 
magic; and it is curious to note that the inscription on his 


statue seems to be partly written in some secret writing. 
Throughout these legends or tales we find him usually men- 
tioned as Setne or Setme, a name really derived from his title 
as High Priest of Memphis ; but in some cases his full name 
is given, so that there can be no doubt as to the identity. 

Of these tales we possess two manuscripts ; the first is in 
the Museum at Gizeh, and has been published by Brugsch, 
Hess, and recently by Mr. Griffith. The date is uncertain, 
but undoubtedly it belongs to the Ptolemaic age. The second, 
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and in many respects more important manuscript, is now 1n 
the British Museum, where it is numbered Papyrus pciv., and 
has recently been published in fac-simile by the Oxford 
Clarendon Press, and translated and edited by Mr. F. M. 
Griffith, F. S. A., reader in Egyptology at Oxford. Of this 
valuable document we are able fortunately to fix the date 
with considerable accuracy. It consisted of two sheets of 
papyrus originally used for the writing of a series of accounts 
and land registers of the city of Crocodilopolis, and is dated in 
the seventh year of the Emperor Claudius, that is, A. D. 
46-47. The reverse of the papyrus has been cleaned, and upon 
it has been transcribed in demotic of a very cursive character 


a series of tales of Kha-m-uas. Judging from the re-usage of 
the Greek papyri in the Fayoum, the interval between the 
two writings may be fairly placed at about thirty years, which 
would give for the demotic transcript a date of A. D. 76-77, 
that is, from ten to twelve years after the reputed mission of 


St. Mark. 


The contents of the papyrus may be divided into two por- 


tions: (1) the story of the birth and childhood of Se-Osiris 
(son of Osiris) the son of Kha-m-uas, and (2) the weaving in 
of an old story of a contest between rival magicians and Se- 
Osiris, which contains matter closely resembling the episodes 
in the life of Moses at the court of Rameses II.; but with this 


portion I cannot now deal. 


The tale commences with the story of the birth of Se-Osiris. 
Setme (Kha-m-uas) and his wife are anxious for a child, and 
are aged, as several references in the papyrus imply. The 
wife’s name is Meh-usekht. The first complete portion of the 
story commences with the dream of Setme. 


We read: 


Setme laid him down one night and dreamt a dream, they speaking to 
him, saying, Meh-useyt thy wife hath taken conception in the night. The 
child that shall be born he shall be named Se-Osiris ; for many are the 
marvels that he shall do in the land of Egypt (Xemz). 


Here we are at once struck with a similarity to the Gospel 
narrative; but before dealing with this section one other 
quotation :— 
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Her time of ‘bearing came. She gave birth to a male child. They 
caused Setme to know it ; (and) he named him Se-Osiris, according to 
what was said in the dream. 


Here we have in both passages a most striking parallelism 
with the Gospel narrative. The passage may be quoted from 
Mt i: 20-22. 24. I have placed in italics the parallels. 


“But when he (Joseph) thought upon these things, behold, 
an angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, saying, 
Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 
wife : for that which ts concetved in her is of the Holy Ghost. 
And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call His name 
Jesus: for He shall save Hts people from their sins.” 


Here also we may quote v. 24: “And Joseph rose from his 


sleep and did as the angel of the Lord commanded him, and 
. . unto him his wife : and knew her not till ske had brought 
Jorth a son: and he called His name Jesus.” 
It is also necessary to quote a passage from the Gospel of 
St. Luke, as it throws considerable light upon the comparisons 
we may institute. 


In the Annunciation as described by St. Luke we have 
again the naming of the child, for we read, “ Behold, thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt 
call His name Jesus.” Then follows (1, 35), “That which is to 
be born shall be called holy, the Son of God.” Incidentally, 
we have also a parallelism with the naming and birth of St. 
John the Baptist as described by St. Luke.f 

Without pushing these comparisons too far, there are some 
points of interest to be noticed. From the few fragments of 
the commencement of the papyrus and also a passage near the 
end, we learn that the birth of Se-Osiris was of the nature of 
a miraculous conception. Se-Osiris, who was with his father 
Osiris in Amenti, saw the trouble that was being placed upon 


Egypt by wicked musicians who would bring “shame upon 
the land of Kemi.” Nowin Egyptian theology shame (Jetes) 
is the equivalent of sin; as in the Book of the Dead, chapter 


~ +#Very similar circumstances attend the birth of the Coptic Saint Shen- 
adi, as described in his Life by M. E. Amélineau, Les Moines Egyptiens 
Vie de Schnoud?, p. 15 et seg. 
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14, we read: “Behold the god hath shame of me, but let my 
faults be washed away.” He then requests his father Osiris 
to allow him to go and deliver the land. To this end he is 
transformed into a plant, of the seed of which Meh-usext eats 
and conceives of the child. A somewhat similar legend is 
current as to the birth of Zoroaster ; and to trace this to Per- 
sian influence may be possible, but the doctrine of transmi- 
gration of souls through the medium of plants was a great 
power in Gnosticism. The end of the story may also be 
quoted after the contest with the magician, the Pharaoh and 
his court took for the wonder-working child, but ke was taken 
out of their sight. It is not my intention to deal with any of 
the difficult theological problems which arise from these 
parallels, but I now pass to another striking passage describ- 
ing the youth of Se-Osiris. 

It came to pass that when the child Se-Osiris was one year people might 
have said he was two years, he being two years they might have said he 
was three years. He grew big, he grew strong, he was put to school, and 
he rivalled the scribe whom they caused to give him instruction. The 
child Se-Osiris began to speak magic (/7e/) with the scribes in the House 
of Life in Memphis, and all the land wondered at him. 

Behold the boy Se-Osiris was ¢we/ve years, and it came to pass that 
there was no good scribe or learned man in Memphis that rivalled him in 
reading or writing a spell. 

Here again we seem to be almost in touch with Lk 2: 4o ef 
seg.: “And the child grew and waxed strong, filled with 
wisdom: and the power of God was upon him. And when He 
was twelve years of age (2, 46) they found Him sitting 7” the 
temple in the midst of the doctors, both hearing aud asking 
them questions. And all that heard him were amazed at Hts 
understanding and His answers.” Here the verbal corre- 


spondence is even more close than in the former passages, 
and even the differences are important. We have agreement 
in age, in growth, in wisdom and stature, and in the resort to 
the temple and consultation with the learned men. In the 
case of Se-Osiris it is magic that constitutes his great wisdom, 
at which all wondered. We must remember that this is the 
very source to which Talmudic writers attribute the miracles 
of Jesus, who say that Ben Stada, one of the Talmud names of 
Jesus, brought his magical spelis from Egypt. 
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The superiority of learning of Se-Osiris agrees with that 
ascribed to Jesus in the “Gospel of the Infancy.” 

A word must be said as to the name of the hero, Se-Osiris. 
It means, as I have said, “the son of Osiris ;” but as I have 
shown, the legend points clearly to his being a miraculous 
birth, and an incarnation. Throughout the papyrus, Osiris is 
always called “the god” (fa meter), or “ the great god” (pa 


neter, aa), and is really the only god who appears prominently, 
both Anubis and Thoth, who appear in the judgment scene in 
Amenti, being inferior to him. So that Se-Osiris becomes a 
very close equivalent of “the Son of God,” or “the Son of the 
God.” We must remember, as Amélineau says, the Egyptian 
Christians never entirely abandoned their own creed. He 
says: “Isis or Horus lost none of their popularity ; Anubis re- 
mained always the one who conducted the souls of the dead to 
the supreme judge Osiris, and he Thoth was still the supreme 
recorder. The Christian Hell did not change in any way 
anything of the Egyptian Hell, it was always Amenti in the 
west of Heaven.” So that we have in this papyrus all that 
might have been gathered from an Egyptian Christian and 
utilized by the story-teller. 

It is important to notice that all the matter affords parallels 
with the writings of St. Matthew and St. Luke, but there is no 
contact with St. Mark. The part which describes the visit of 
Se-Osiris and his father to Amenti contains a curious parable 
resembling that of the “Rich man and Lazarus,” again in 
touch with St. Luke, and also teaching as to the judgment and 
future life quite different from the ordinary eschatology of 
the Egyptians. But to deal with this portion, which is of 
great value, would require the study of several important new 
inscriptions. In conclusion, we have here, within twenty 
years of the mission of St. Mark, folk tales which present most 
striking parallels to the Gospel writings, and which, so far as 
we know, occur nowhere previously in Egyptian literature. 
It is very tempting to see in them the first echoes of the 
preaching of the Christian faith in the land where it made its 
earliest and greatest conquests. 

(Exposttor.) W. St. Cuap. Boscawen. 








BIBLIA. 
Babylonian Excavations. 


Tue following is a résumé of a recent lecture by Dr. Hil- 
precht giving an account of the excavation of the mound 
containing the ruins of the Temple of Bel: 

The ruins of Nippur are to be found in at least twenty-one 
different periods and practically represent as many different 
cities. The upper stratum revealed the evidence of Hebraic 
civilization, with many of the bowls upon which prayers for 
the preservation of the owner from the evil spirits were 
written, and the successive civilizations indicated by further 
excavations were Babylonian, or prehistoric. In each period 
some characteristic tablets, walls, or other evidences brought 
differing modes of life and different aspirations of the people 
to view, as represented by inscriptions. 

The most interesting section of the earlier excavations was 
that of the Parthian period, in which foundations of the stage 
tower of the temple were unearthed and defined, extension 
walls having been built by the Parthians. In this connection 
also was the deep Parthian well, reaching down eighty feet 
below the old plain level, which is nearly 100 feet below the 
general level of the mounds where the excavations were be- 
gun. The entire depth of the trenches was about 135 feet, 
and as the work proceeded it became necessary to remove 
entirely the evidences of civilization of a certain period to 
enable the explorers to make successful search for the civiliza- 
tion which was just beneath. Fortunately, the camera has 
preserved the general contour of all that has been done, and 
the enormous number of relics brought to the surface and 
inscriptions translated have given to the world a clear idea of 
the marvelous populations that builded the cities of Baby- 
lonia, and particularly of Nippur, one of the four great cities 
of Nimrod, the mighty hunter. 

Among the interesting finds were many beautiful 
specimens of lapus lazuli, inscribed in clear-cut characters, 
brought into the country by tribes from the East, who in- 
vaded western Asia. Some of the inscriptions were in the 
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form of prayers and some of them were on imitations of the 
lazuli, showing that the ancients had their little deceptions as 
well as the people of the present day. Glass brought in from 
the East was also discovered, proving that the Phcenicians 
were not the first people to have knowledge of that substance. 
It was also discovered in the lower strata that pottery existed 
before bricks were known and that the discovery of bricks 
was made because of the baking of the clay ovens in which the 
pots and vases were baked. These ovens, when they were cut 
to pieces, suggested the idea that bricks could be made. Inci- 
dent to the illustrations was one of the ancient wells, which it 
is believed was lined with the earliest bricks known to man. 
They were laid in “herring bone” construction and were well 
preserved. 

The important fact in regard to the stage towers, developed 
by reading inscriptions bearing upon the point, was that they 
were regarded by the Babylonians as the tombs of the gods. 
The dead of the cities were buried at the base of these great 
towers, which reached toward heaven, and the pathetic and 
poetic spectacle of a people dead at the foot of the tombs of 
their gods was presented. The ancient Babylonians had a 
conception of the universe in which the earth had for its 
central point a high tower, somewhere in the north, which 
having its foundation in the waters reached to the upper 
firmament and thus established a connection between earth 
and Heaven. It wasin representation of this central tower 
that the stage towers, so-called, were built in all of the Baby- 
lonian cities connected with the temple of their gods. Inci- 


dentally, the lecturer inferred that the tower of Babel might 
have been one of these towers. 


The work of excavation was described at some length, and 
the fact that so little debris existed between the strata that 
represented the different periods was commented upon by the 
lecturer. The amount of sand of the desert that had blown 
upon these ruins was but little more than six or eight feet, but 
the ruins themselves made the debris, covering the buildings 
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that were immediately below them. The bricks fell and 
were never restored, and if a new bnilding was to be erected 
the old building was torn down and the bricks of the old 
allowed to remain. 

In the tombs were found thousands of slipper-shaped 
coffins in which were the bones of the dead and often the 
bowls which contained the food which was buried with them 
to help the departed along his journey. In one of the tombs, 
which was an elaborate structure, was found over two pounds 
of gold ornaments, including leaves of gold with which to 
cover the face, frontlets for the forehead and coins and orna- 
ments of fine workmanship. In some of the coffins of the 
early periods were found silver rings and jewelry of the 
brightest color, and in many of the rooms excavated the walls 
were decorated in bright colors, yellow, green or blue, still 
well preserved and beautiful. 

On one of the lower levels of excavation was found a key- 
stone arch, which was evidentiy the earlest arch of that type 
in existence. At the bottom of the culvert, of which the arch 
was the entrance, were laid two terra cotta pipes for the 
drainage of the temple grounds. Sections of this terra cotta 


pipe, with flange joints and “T” connections, were discovered 


and they were precisely like the tile drain pipe with which 
the present day is familiar. The distance of three feet above 
the pipes to the roof of the culvert indicated that a passage 
way was provided for workmen to enter and repair the leaks 
when they occurred, which brought out the remark from the 
lecturer that modern cities had something to learn about 
caring for underground pipes from these prehistoric races. 

As to the future of Babylonian explorations, Dr. Hilprecht 
said that it would require from twenty-five to thirty years to 
explore Nippur, the eight acres of the enclosure of the Temple 
of Bel, the twelve acres of the library and home of the /priests, 
and the mounds beneath ,which were buried the homes and 
the bazars of the people. He will be on his way to the East 
again to engage in the work, December 15. 
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FAirchaology in Rome. 


Tue British and American Archeological Society of Rome 
was organized thirty-seven years ago. It has over a hundred 
members, English-speaking ladies and gentlemen who live in 
that city. Few of its members are archeologists, but they are 
deeply interested in the subject, and through their society 
they are able to promote researches in that rich field and to 
stimulate their own interest in and acquaintance with the 
study. 

For three years they have printed an annual entitled the 
Journal of the British and American Archeological Soctety of 
Rome. The society also has excursions into the country under 
the guidance of some person who is specially qualified to talk 
about what they see. 

Last month Prof, G. Boni, Director of Excavations at the 
Roman Forum, accompanied the members of the society there 
to show the new things that have been brought to light. He 
said one of the most difficult problems in the Forum was to 
locate the famous Via Sacra. He worked at the problem six 
months before he began the excavations that enabled him to 
discover the real track and direction of the Via Sacra. He 
was helped to find it by the course of an ancient drain, one of 
the sixteen which he has discovered in the Forum. Long ago 
the Via Sacra was supposed to have been discovered, but what 
was thought to be its pavement was really the road made for 
the triumph of Charles V. in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; the real Via Sacra was beneath it. It is now in- 
tended to excavate the whole of the Via Sacra and to enter 
the Palatine through the gate used by the Romans long before 
the days of the empire. The stones used for the ancient 
pavement are of basaltic lava cut in a polygonal form and 
smoothed by the friction of the wheels that passed over them 
for centuries. 

Prof. Boni called attention to the galleries, eight to nine 
feet in height and four feet wide, that have been found be- 
neath the Forum. These are underground chambers and 
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passages ; on the stones are found marks of the friction of the 
ropes used in the racing machinery in the days when there 
was a theatre in the Forum. 

At the Arch of Septimius Severus he spoke of the 300 human 
skeletons that had been found in front of the Senate House 
and in the walls of Saint Maria Antiqua of the sixth century. 
In looking at these skeletons he was struck with the fact that 
they show a narrow forehead, not the round head of the 
ancient Romans. ‘Who were these men of the sixth century ? 
Were they the destroyers of Rome? Were they not more 
probably the patrician families who had become effeminate 
and degenerate? I have studied the Venetian Patrician 
families from the days of their great prosperity in the 
thirteenth century down to the end of the republic in 1795 and 
I found that in nineteen out of twenty cases they have become 
degenerate or wholly extinct.” 

In a demonstration given by Prof. R. Lanciani he spoke of 
the curious fact that the Popes, who always showed a great 
interest in the classical antiquities of Rome, had exhibited 
great indifference to Christian antiquities up to the time of 
Pius IX. The Popes built and filled the great museum, the finest 
in the world, and made enormous excavations in search for clas- 
sical antiquities, both in the eighteenth and in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. But Pius IX. was the first to insti- 
tute a Commission for Sacred Archeology. Until his time 
nothing had been done to explore the Catacombs, except for 
the sake of removing bodies of holy men buried there to some 
church or chapel in Rome or other parts of Europe. 


Che Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Ir is difficult to see how a first report of work could be 
more clear, concise and instructive than the one given by Mr. 
Macalister of his first work at Gezer ; and when we remember 
that this work was carriedon in the hottest months in the 
year we are amazed at his modest persistency. There is no 
word about physical discomfort, and nothing even about his 
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relations with others, but we have a straightforward account 
of his work, and such abundant illustrations by his own pencil 
that the nearly fifty pages of letter press are accompanied by 
eleven plates and more than twenty other cuts, so that there 
are really more than a hundred illustrations. The Fund, per- 
haps, has never before entered upon an excavation under such 
happy auspices, and the editor of the Quarterly Statement has 
certainly made the most of his opportunity. 

We have in Gezer a long, narrow hill-top extending about 
500 feet from east to west, but very much narrower from 
north to south. The central portion is lower than the ends. 
It is at the eastern end that the out-cropping stone invited 
excavation, and here Mr. Macalister began by running a wide 
trench across the hill, laying bare the underlying rock. This 
at once brought him into the midst of most important discov- 
eries and showed him the oldest part of the city, which is 
certainly older than the Israelite occupation. Indeed, Gezer 
may not have much light to throw on the early Israelite 
period, for it was destroyed by Joshua, and it lay in that 
border country where the Israelite power never made itself 
felt. The King of Egypt would not have gone up and cap- 
tured Gezer and given it to his daughter, Solomon’s wife, and 
Solomon would not then have proceeded to fortify it unless 
it had been virtually outside of his jurisdiction at the time of 
Israel’s greatest power. Mr. Macalister believes that the 
Israelite period of Gezer’s history is represented by the 
structures on the western hill, and of these we shall hear 
later. Of what has been already uncovered we read under 
the headings of the city wall, the Temenos or high place, the 
flint implements, the copper and bronze objects, those of iron 
and bone, the pottery, the evidences of trade, the traces of re- 
ligious worship, objects relating to food and dress, and 
especially the tombs and modes of cremation and burial. 

No summary can be attempted where every sentence is a 
summary, but a few points may be mentioned in the hope of 
inducing our readers to send at once for the Quarterly State- 
ment of October last and so make themselves informed of its 
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whole contents. The similarity between finds made here and 
at Lachish is pointed out in connection with the recorded fact 
that Gezer went to the assistance of Lachish in Joshua’s time, 
as if especially affiliated with it. And the excavations more 
recently made are also drawn upon, showing that we are accu- 
mulating details of increasing significance. The flints show 
a very early period, but numerous small objects made of 
bronze were found. The small extent to which iron was 
found shows that its use had not become extensive. As usual 
the pottery deserves the closest study ; there are stamped jar 
handles with Hebrew and Greek inscriptions, finger marks 
and interesting decorations. Trade, of course, was especially 
with Egypt. The divinity seems to have been of the cow 
type. There are evidences of the sacrifice of young children, 
so often mentioned in the Bible. 

By far the most important discovery is that of a burial cave 
which is very fully figured and described. It seems to have 
been first a place of cremation and afterward one of inhuma- 
tion. The interments are thought to have been of about 
Abraham’s time; the use of cremation was earlier. Mr. 
Macalister’s father, a professor in Cambridge, England, made 
him a visit and has given a very valuable report upon the 
human bones and especially upon one skull which he attrib- 


utes to “the earliest wave of Semitic immigration.” 

Here, then, is the beginning of a most promising work and 
the supporters of it are greatly pleased with its progress and 
are eager for further reports. 

Other contributors to the same issue of the Quarterly 
are Prof. Petrie, Sir Charles W. Wilson, Prof. Clermont- 


Ganneau, our own Rev. Dr. J. P. Peters, and several others, 


and every word is important. 


The issue of the new memoir can now be announced. It is 
entitled “ Excavations in Palestine,” and is the joint work of 
Dr. F. J. Bliss, Mr. Macalister, and Prof. Wunsch. It is a 
quarto volume, having about 300 printed pages and 200 illus- 
trations, and it deals with the four places last excavated. 
Subscribers to the Fund received it at the reduced price of 
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41, tos, and it can probably be obtained by them directly 
from the London office, with accounts to be settled, covering 
cost of transmission hither through the American office. 
The reports made in the Quarterly as the work went on have 
been so much amplified and improved, and there are so many 


additional illustrations as to make the book essential to a 


knowledge of the inscriptions, pottery, and many other objects 
found. 

I learn with pleasure that the Fleming H. Revell Co., have 
issued for Prof. Robert L. Stewart a new volume called 
“Memorable Places among the Holy Hills,” not a technical 


work like his “Land of Israel,” and therefore well adapted to 
the general reader. He is a very careful student of the Land. 
The renewal of subscriptions for the year is now in order, 
and the need is great in view of the costly field work now 
being so vigorously prosecuted. 
TuHeEoporE F. WriGuHtT, 
Hon. Sec’y for U. S. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Hreb= 
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Book Reviews. 
Primitive Semitic Religion To-day. A Record of Re- 
searches, Discoveries and Studies in Syria, Palestine and the 


Sinaitic Peninsula. By Samuel Ives Curtiss, Professor of Old 


Testament Literature and Interpretation, Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

This book is a fresh and original contribution to the general 
subject of Semitic origins. Professor Curtiss spent fourteen 
months in tours throughout the length and breadth of Syria 
and Palestine, and he endeavored to hold personal interviews 
with natives in different parts of the country who had not 
come in contact with European civilization, and who were but 
slightly influenced by Islam, in order to learn, if possible, 
what was the primitive religion of the ancient Semitics, as 
seen in their conceptions of God, of sin, in their priesthood, 
places of worship and sacrifices, for he considers that it is not 
to the Hebrews, to the Assyrians, or to the Babylonians that 


we are to go for this primitive picture. Professor Curtiss has 
noted many hitherto unrecorded facts discovered in his own 
personal observation, and having no theory to establish he has 
given the facts, so far as he apprehends them. As a result of 
his researches a mass of new material has been unearthed, 
and some institutions are proved to exist, the presence of 
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which had not been described by any previous traveler, or 
even by missionaries who had resided for years in the 
country. 

With a knowledge of the spoken Arabic Professor Curtiss 
pursued his investigations with a good deal of tact, among 
Syrians and Arabs, who observe the same religious rites as did 
their progenitors from the earliest dawn of history. As Pro- 
fessor Curtiss says, there are multitudes of these who have 
preserved the most antique ideas and customs. The tenacity 
with which the Oriental mind, if left to itself, holds that 
which has always been, and turns to it as unerringly as the 


needle to the pole, has often been observed, and is one 
guaranty that we may find primitive religious conditions 
among people with whom, if we approach them in the right 
way, we may hold intercourse to-day. 

Professor Curtiss considers that the theory of the tradition- 
alist, that the teachings of the Old Testament are revelations 
direct from God, without relation to past customs and institu- 
tions, is not borne out by facts. That we find abundant 
evidences of development in the Old Testament, from very 
simple concrete representations of God to those which are 
profoundly spiritual. That by a consideration of the facts of 
primitive Semitic religion, the most spiritual conceptions of 
the Old and New Testaments have been gradually evolved 


from ancient Semitic conceptions under the guiding and con- 


trolling power of God. ‘God must be predicated as a factor in 
this evolution, if we take into account the fact that among no 
branch of the Semitic peoples, if we count out ancient Israel, 
have they been able to rise to spiritual conceptions of deity 
and worthy ideas of morality.” 

Professor Curtiss shows how crude was the original concep- 


tion of sin, as equivalent to misfortune, visited by an arbitrary 
and capricious despot, a view which is not absent from the 
Old Testament. Professor Curtiss shows also that the original 
idea of sacrifice is derived from experience in the East that 
“every man has his price.” Hence the gods have their price. 
If God has brought misfortune upon man, he can be bought 
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off; if he demands a human life, the price’ may be paid 
through a substitute; if the price is the “bursting forth of 
blood before the face of God,” then the blood of sheep, goat, 
bullock, or camel, the best that a man has of animal life, may 
avert the misfortune and cover the sin. 

When Professor Curtiss first went to Palestine it was with 
the full persuasion that the sacrificial meal was the oldest 
form of sacrifice, as Professor W. Robertson Smith and others 
maintain. But his researches has led him to distrust this 
hypothesis as to the primitive form of sacrifice. Says Pro- 
fessor Curtiss: “It is not natural development which leads up 


from the most rudimentary conceptions of sin as misfortunes, 
and sacrifice as a gift or substitute offered to a capricious 


tyrant, to whose conceptions which we have in the representa- 
tion of the Servant, or to a conception which we find centuries 
before Hosea.” 

Appendices contain a valuable paper by Dr. W. Hayes Ward 
on Altars and Sacrifices in the Primitive Art of Babylonia; 
The Seven Wells of Beersheba; The Samaritan Passover ; 
High Places and Sacred Shrines, etc. The book has 43 


illustrations. 
(New York and Chicago. Fleming H. Revell Co. 8vo. pp. 
288. Price $2.00. 


MEMORABLE Places among the Holy Hills. By Robert 
Laird Stewart, D. D., Professor of Pastoral Theology and 
Biblical Archeology in the Theological Seminary of Lincoln 
University, Penn. 

The purpose of this book is to give in a brief and popular 
form the most accurate and interesting information obtain- 
able, especially from the records of recent investigation and 
discovery by the Palestine Exploration Fund, and by inde- 
pendent explorers. The author has gone over the literature 
on the subject, and also gained much from personal study and 
observation. The important results which have been secured 
within the last twenty years in connection with the explora- 
tions and accurate triangulation surveys undertaken by the 
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Palestine Exploration Fund, renders a new book on the 
subject very opportune. During the progress of the work of 
the Fund a list of 10,000 names was collected and 172 Biblical 
sites were discovered. At the present time 434 out of the 622 
Biblical names west of the Jordan have been identified with a 


reasonable degree of probability. 

The introduction to this work takes up the recent investiga- 
tions in the Holy Land, and then follows the memorable 
places such as Hebron, Bethlehem, Nazareth, the Wilderness 
of Judea, the Plain of Gennesaret, and so on for fifteen 
chapters. There are twenty-two maps and half-tone illustra- 
tions. Professor Stewart's book is fully abreast of the latest 


explorations. 
(New York and Chicago. Fleming H. Revell Co., 12mo., 
Pp. 250. Price $1.00.) 


FArehaological Notes. 
A UNIQUE specimen of an Egyptian tool has been received 
by M. Albert Colson, of Paris, who gives an account of its 


fabrication and the character of the metal. The tool is a cold- 
chisel of the time of the Theban dynasties, formed of a hard 
bronze blade whose present thickness is 0,12-inch and width 
0.72-inch, The cutting bevel is made at an angle of 60 to 65 
degrees. This hard alloy is inserted in an outer covering or 
sheath of soft and malleable bronze o.6-inch thick, which 
covers it quite up to the cutting edge. This outer sheath has 
been either used as a mould for the central part or been 
added outwardly by hammering at a high temperature. In 
any case it is effective in giving the hard and brittle metal of 
the tool the elasticity necessary for receiving the shocks of 
the hammer. This artifice is analogous to that used at present 
in automobile construction for obtaining parts which are re- 
sistant alike to wear and to shocks; the pieces are made in 
soft steel and the parts exposed to friction are hardened by 
cementation. The non-cemented part preserves the elasticity 
of the piece, which if entirely hardened would be too brittle. 
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In this case the soft steel is in the interior, while in the 
Egyptian tool the soft bronze is on the outside. The sheath- 
ing, unlike the central core, is of a laminated texture. The 
surface which separates the two alloys is marked by a black 
oxide, often stained with verdigris. The two alloys were 
separated and after cleaning were found to have different 
densities. The envelope, although more oxidized, gives 
d—s5.33 and the core d=5.18. This anomaly showed that the 
former is richer in copper than the latter, as was proved by 
analysis. If apart of the tool is reduced by hydrogen near 
500 deg. C. the envelope takes a red copper-color and the 
interior a buff-yellow. The following shows the composition 
of the bronzes which composes the two parts. After cleaning 
the alloys were first reduced by the blowpipe and found to lose 
in each case about 15 per cent. of oxygen and 3 or 4 per cent. 
of carbonic acid, sulphur, chlorine, etc. Then followed the 
analysis of the reduced metal : 

Envelope. Central portion. 


Oxygen, : , ; ; 1.65 1.60 
Chlorine and sulphur, ‘ ; 0.80 traces. 


Iron, . : . ‘ : 0.70 0.30 
Lime and potassa,_. : ; 0.70 0.15 


a, (s ‘ ‘ . ; 4.67 13.30 
Copper, . , . ‘ 92.60 84.60 
The hard bronze thus contains less copper and considerably 
more tin than the soft. The presence of chlorine and sulphur 
is due to the earth in which the tool had been buried. The 
lime and potash seem to come from the ashes of the fire 
which melted the alloy, for after reducing the powdered metal 
by hydrogen and treating with boiling water the solution 
sometimes turns red litmus to blue. The lime is thus in the 
free state and the potash in the form of carbonate. 


Says the Literary Digest: Those who study the Oriental 
languages and literature as philologists and not as theologians, 
are in many respects the most impartial judges of the merits 
of modern Old Testament criticism. The leading problem of 
the day in this department of criticism is the relation of the 
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religion of Israel to that of Babylonia. Delitzsch, of Berlin, 
in his famous brochure “ Babel and Bibel,” laid down the 
proposition that Israel drew on Babylonian sources for its 
leading religious thoughts and even for the name and worship 
of Jehovah. 

Among the 185 addresses delivered at the recent Thirteenth 
International Congress of Orientalists held in Hamburg, about 
half a dozen referred specifically to the Old Testament, and 
among these the most important was that of Professor Merx, 
of Heidelberg, on “ The Influence of the Old Testament on the 
Development of Universal History.” We condense what Pro- 
fessor Merx had to say on the problem already referred to : 

It is now currently claimed that the Elohist in the composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch drew his system from the Babylonians. 
This, however, is a mistake. Every layman should know that 
the real religious system of the Babylonians is not to be drawn 
from the cuneiform inscriptions, but from Berosus, just as the 
parallels of the Jahvist are to be found in Sanchumathon. 
But the fact that there may have been a borrowing of mater- 
ials from the one or the other does not imply a corresponding 
dependence for the real religious views. More important than 
the materials which were used by the various writers is the 
spirit in which this material was utilized, and in this respect 
the Elohist of the Old Testament is entirely independent of 
the Babylonians and of the Phenicians. These latter were 
materialists and evolutionists, while the Old Testament writer 
is a creationist, who brings his material under the influence of 
a conscious will ordering it so that a thinking divine spirit 
prevails from the very beginning; while, according to the 
Babylonian and the Phenician systems, the gods are later pro- 
ducts. In addition, the Babylonian chronology is radically 
different from that of the Old Testament. Whatever mater- 
ials the Pentateuch writers may have taken from Babylonian 
sources, they were entirely independent in the use they made 
of this. 

Professor Bezold, in discussing the Assyrian transcriptions 
of Hebrew names of God, insisted that the expression “ Jahve- 
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ilu,” which Delitzsch had translated “ Jehovah is God,” and 
chiefly upon which he had based his hypothesis that the Jews 
even learned the worship of Jehovah from their Babylonian 
neighbors and kinsfolk, is a false translation, and that the 
correct rendering is “God Exists,” or “There is a God,” in 
which interpretation he agrees with Professor Hommel, of 
Munich. The latter, who is rapidly coming to the front as the 
chief opponent of the radical Old Testament criticism of the 
day, has published a new defense of the traditional views in a 
pamphlet entitled “Die Altorientalische Denkmidler und das 
Alte Testament,” which is announced as a formal reply to 
Delitzsch. It is the purpose of Hommel to show that the new 
theory is built upon a poor foundation, philologically and 
otherwise, and that the whole Wellhausen scheme represents 
the true story of the Pentateuch. 

Other defenders of the older views are appearing constantly, 
conspicuous among them being W. Knieschke, in a special 
pamphlet entitled “Bible und Babel: El und Bel,” in which 
the opening chapters of Genesis are covered to show that 
Israel could not have borrowed its religious system from the 
Babylonians ; but that the way in which the stories that run 
parallel to Babylonian narratives are used shows that the Old 
Testament can only be a revelation and can not be a natural 


product of human thought. 


A very interesting section of the Egyptian department of 
the Royal Museum at Berlin was recently opened to the 
public. New discoveries made by the German Orient Society 
in Egypt were shown. These antiquities were found in the 
neighborhood of the famous Pyramids of Cheops, Chephron 
and Mykerinos. 

A two hours’ ride from these pyramids brings us to a little 
village, Abusir, near which are a group of other pyramids, 
which were at one time the sepulchres of the fifth Egyptian 
Dynasty (about 2500 B. C.). Some years ago the Berlin 
Museum made excavations at this place and searched the 
temples of the King Ne-weser-re. Last year Dr. Borchardt, 
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the Commissioner of the German Orient Society, was ordered 
to find the pyramid and sepulchre of this King. The excel- 
lent results obtained by him are now shown in the Museum. 
Among numerous objects Borchardt found in the temple the 
beautiful head of a lion, which he pronounced a master work 
of the period. Of great interest is also a granite pillar, which 
at one time was in the court of the temple with fifteen 
others. 

This pillar is the oldest one of a kind which was much used 
in the older Egyptian architecture. Numerous reliefs repre- 
senting the King Ne-weser-re, and which decorated the walls 
of his temple, are worthy of attention. Of great interest are 
the mummies of priests, in excellent state of preservation. 
Several articles found near their coffins are also worthy of 
attention, for example, four ships intended to serve the de- 
parted on their voyage over the heavenly waters. That these 
pyramids were also used for burial places in Greek times is 
shown by an Egyptian coffin in the Berlin Museum. A Greek 
must have used it, for it contained papyrus, the work ofa 
Greek poet, Timotheus of Milet, now only known by name. 


RECENTLY at the Temple Israel, Chicago, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch 
declared his absolute disbelief in the first chapter of Genesis, 
and bade his congregation discard it as an article of faith. 

“Religion, biology and astronomy,” he declared, “ have each 
given evidence that makes it impossible to believe that the 
world was created in six days. Itis impossible also to give 
serious consideration to the efforts that have been made to 
reconcile science and religion. 

“ All nations,” said Dr.,Hirsch, “have their own ideas of the 
creation of the world, and in every case the creation has been 
ascribed to their favorite gods. The world has gradually ad- 
vanced from polytheistic to monotheistic ideas, and there is no 
doubt that the first chapter of Genesis is simply a relation by 
some Jewish writer of stories told by the Babylonians which 
the Jews had carried from their captivity in Babylon 600 years 
before Christ.” 
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Our London correspondent, Mr. Offord, writes us of a very 
interesting discovery of a statue of Aprodite, probably a copy 
of one of the finest of the lost masterpieces of Greek 
sculpture. 

It is in the possession of Dr. C. Stuart Welles, a United 
States gentleman residing in England, who obtained it at 
Abydos in Egypt some fifteen years ago. The hands and feet 
are missing, but all other parts of the statue are well pre- 
served. The material is Pentelic marble which may indicate 
the work was imported from Greece. Mr. Offord is publishing 
it early in the new year in the ‘Revue Archéologique,” after 
which it will be fully discussed by specialists in connection 
with all other known Venus statues ; and perhaps by means 


of coins, or vase paintings, it may be attributed to its original 
sculptor. 

It is certainly many years since such an exquisite specimen 
of the best school of Greek work has been recovered, and our 
readers may rely upon full particulars and probably a photo- 
graph of it appearing in Bisiia for 1903. 


Tue Berlin Museum has recently published all the demotic 
MSS. in their keeping in a single volume, containing on 99 
plates photographs of a nearly equal number of texts. A 
large majority of these texts consist of legal documents, the 
remainder being concerned chiefly with religious ritual and 
the allied subjects of astrology and magic. Hitherto the 


number of published fac-similes of demotic legal documents 


was extremely limited and the study of this difficult script was 
hindered by lack of available material, while its importance 
has been greatly increased by the discovery of large numbers 
of papyri in this writing as well as by the flood of light thrown 
on legal and social institutions in Egypt under the Ptolemies 
and the Roman Empire by the numerous Greek papyri found 
and published in the last ten years. The text of this volume 


has been written by Professor W. Spiegelberg of Strassburg, 
who also edited the demotic papyri belonging to his own 
university at the beginning of 1902. His elucidation of the 
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legal formule in these two works has laid the foundation for 
an accurate scientific treatment of demotic contracts, and he is 
worthy of all commendation for the modest way in which he 
has been careful not to advance a step beyond what he is sure 
of. It is to be hoped that he will find it possible soon to fulfill 
his promise of producing a complete formulary of demotic 
legal documents whereby he will lay all schoiars in this de- 
partment under a deep obligation and render the way much 
smoother for new workers in a field where much is to be 
gained. The legal documents in the present volumes range 
over a period of nearly 7oo years, the earliest being dated B. 
C. 513. As most of them are dated they will be very valuable 


from the point of view of palaography as well as for the 


history of the language and the law. Especially interesting 
are the five documents dating from the Persian period ; for 
only when the similar ones in other collections and the still 
rarer ones of the Saite period have been reproduced and de- 
ciph ered, shall we be in a position to form an opinion as to 


how much of the law, as we know it from Ptolemaic docu- 
ments, derives its origin from Egyptian and Greek or other 


sources respectively. This work can be obtained from Messrs. 
Luzac & Co. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects Mr. Penrose read a paper on the “ Origin and Con- 
struction of the Ionic Volute,” of which the following is an 


abstract : 

In opening his subject the author stated that several meth- 
ods had been proposed for the construction of the Ionic volute 
by means of finding centres for quadrants of circles which 
may give some approximation to the appearance of the true 


figure of the Greek originals, none of them very successful. 
That of Goldman seemed to be the best, but it failed alto- 


gether to give the proper proportional expansion of the spaces 
between the lines, nor did the four jumps in each convolution 
at all represent the beauty of the continuous gradation of 


Greek originals. The origin of the volute, sought for in 
Assyria, Egypt, and elsewhere, the author derived from 
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Greece itself, as the scheme he was about to explain enabled 
the exact figure of any true Greek example to be reproduced. 


In archaic Greek work, and particularly in the decorations of 


the Mycenzan period, one constantly found the form of scroll 
in which every convolution of the spiral followed the first at 
equal intervals. This decorative scroll had no doubt been 
formed mechanically, as could easily be done by unwinding a 
string from a cylinder, forming a figure known as the involute 
of the circle. The question presented itself, How could a 
spiral having the character of the ammonite be produced? 


If the operator drew upon wood—or some other suitable 
material—the involute scroll, such as he had been accustomed 
to, and by shallow carving or otherwise raised the edges a 
little so as to form a helix and allow a string to be wound 
round those edges, and then unwound over a flat surface 
having a marker at the extremity of the string, he would pro- 
duce the expanding spiral he was in search of. It did not 
give correctly the figure of the ammonite, but it had all the 
requisites of proportional expansion and perfect variation of 
curvature at every point, and coincided perfectly with Greek 
volutes. 

The author gave two examples from Ephesus—the first 
from the archaic Temple of Diana. In all later examples 
known to the author the two central convolutions of the spiral, 


or nearly so, were interrupted and concealed by the circle 


which formed the eye of the volute. In this case, however, 
the curve which would be evolved from the helix was allowed 
to extend from the central origin of the volute up to its 
junction with the abacus. By drawing a straight line through 
the central origin to the circumference on both sides, a calcu- 
lation could be made to find a helix on the involute principle, 


and this, when worked out, would be found to agree not only 


with given points on the circumference, but to correspond 
with the inner convolutions also, and could therefore be ex- 
tended to the whole of the volute. This correspondence 
clearly showed that the method of the involute spiral was that 
which was used by the architect employed by Croesus. 
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The volute of the later temple at Ephesus, the second exam- 
ple, had almost the same curvature, the only difference being 


in the surface moulding and the circular eye which occupied 


its centre. In the majority of the examples known to the 
author the eye of the volute was a separate piece from the 
main mass of the capital, and was formed by some kind of 
boss of marble or metal inserted into a circular hole prepared 
for it, centered very nearly on the place of the pivot of the 
helix, and always of sufficient diameter to receive it. Such an 
arrangement would have had obvious convenience for fixing 
the helix. 


The volutes in all the examples in Asia Minor were prob- 
ably described by means of helices similar to that mentioned 
above. But the Athenians demanded greater variety than 
that spiral so used could supply, and gave to their volutes ad- 
ditional expansion in the exterior convolution ; still, however, 
working so by means of the involute form, but differently 
treated. This applies to the Propylea, to the three orders of 


different size in the Erechtheion, and to the temple of Niké. 
It was also used in the temple on the Ilyssus, recorded by 
Stuart ; and in the provincial temple at Basse. With the ex- 
ception of this variation in the exterior convolution in Athen- 
ian structures, the same general scheme seems to have been 
employed in all true Greek examples, and the only liberty of 


choice given to the designers lay in the proportioning of the 


width of the volute to the upper diameter of the column, and 
in that of the interval between the convolutions of the gener- 
ating helix in the size of the eye compared with that of the 
volute. This would have some effect upon the number of 
convolutions to be used, which vary in the cases the author 
had examined from four (that is, measured from the origin) at 


Priene, to two and a quarter in the case of the Erechtheion. 


The intervals of the helix would determine all other varia- 
tions. The variations in the above-mentioned elements, as 
found in certain examples, were shown by the author in a 
table of calculations. The two different descriptions of volute 
he termed the Asiatic and the Attic. 
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On page 260 (Nov. Bisi1a) we called attention to the subject 
of horizontal curves and constructive symmetry in medieval 


Italian churches, and also in St. Paul’s in London. We had 
in mind Notre Dame in Paris, as it is quite certain that there 
are no architectural refinements to be found in St. Paul’s. In 
Mr. Offord’s article, page 231, 8th line from bottom, read 
“ Archidamus’ time,” and page 233, 6th line from bottom, for 
“reputation” read “refutation.” 


Just asthe December number was about to go to press a 
disastrous fire at the Bisiia office destroyed all of our presses 


and five thousand Bistia covers. The Bisiia forms were 
saved only owing to the fact that the proof had not been cor- 
rected. The proof sheets which had been corrected were 
destroyed, and as there was not time for new ones to be sent 
out, quite a number of typographical errors were unavoidable. 
Our readers will understand why the December number was 
so late in mailing. We are indebted to a neighboring office 
for the press work. The total loss was not far from $15,000, 
but was covered by the insurance. 


Contents of Man for December: The Origin of the Gyp- 
sies, H. H. Risley and A. T. Sinclair—Kempfer as an author- 
ity on Shinto, W. G. Aston—Clay Tablets from Caves in 
Siamese Malaya, A. Steffen and N. Annandale—P/ate—Note 
on a small Stone Relic found near Orepuki, N. Z., A. Hamil- 
ton, J//. 


Part 2 of Vol. IV of “ Der alte Orient” contains a paper on 


“Babylonian Medicine,” by Baron Von Oefele. The author 
holds that the whole of Eastern medicine is to be traced back 
to a common system, a development of one branch of which is 
to be seen in the corpus of Hippocrates. It will be admitted, 
however, that so little is as yet known of the Babylonian 
medical texts, hundreds of which are preserved in the Kouy- 
unjik collections of the British Museum, that new publications 
of texts may possibly alter to some extent what Dr. Von 
Oefele has given as a final résumé of his present studies. 





